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TO THE DYING YEAR. 
Br. J. G. BROOKS. . 
Thos desolate and dying year! 
Emblem of transitory man, 
Whose wearisome and wild carcer, 
Like thine, is bounded to a span; 
It seems as vuta lite day 
Since nature smiled upon thy birth 
And spring came forth in fair array, 
»  Tedance upon the joyous earth. 


VYet—yet the radianee és now gone 
Whieh shed a richness o'er the seene— 
Which smiled upon the goiden dawn 
When skies were brilijant and serene— 
Ob! sulla melancholy smile 
Gjcams upon nature's aspect fair, 
‘To charm the eye a little while, 
Ere rain spread his mantle there, 


Thou d svlate and dying year! 
Since Time entwined thy vernal wreath, 
Tlow often love hath shed the tear, 
And kr ke beside the bed of death; 
How many hearts that lightly sprang 
When joy was blooming but tw die, 
Thew finest chords by death uustrang, 
Have yaclded hfe’sexpiring sigh. 


And pillowed low beneath the elay, 
Have ceasd to meh—to breathe—to bura— 
The proud, the gentle and the gay, 
Gotherd into the mouidering urn! 
Whil« freshly flow'd the frequent tear 
For love bereft—aficetion tled— 
For all that were our blessings here, 
The loved—the lost—the sainted dead! 


Thou desolate and dying year, 
Prophetic of our final fall! 
Thy buds are gone—thy heaves are sere— 
‘Phy beauties shrouded im the pall; 
And all the garniture that shed 
A brilliancy upon our prime, 
Hath, like morning vision fled 
‘Yo the expanded grave of ‘Time. 


Time! Time! In thy triumphant flight, 
How all life’s phantoms tlee away! 

The smile of hope—and young Delight, 
Fame’s meteor veam—and Faney’s ray; 

They fade, aud on the heaving tide, 
Kolling its stormy waves afar, 

Ace borne the wreeks of human pride, 
The broken wrecks of forti:ne’s war. 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Earth's brightest pleasures fade like thine; 
Like evening shadows disappear, 
And leave the spirit to repine. 
‘The stream of life that used to pour 
Its fresh and sparkling waters on— 
While Fate stood watehing on the shore, 
And bered all the gone— 


Where hath the morning splendour flown, 
Which danced upon the chrystal stream? 
the gay joy to childhood known, 
When life is an enchanted dreaui? 
Enveloped in the starless night, 
Which destiny has overspread; 
Enroll'd upon the trackless flight, 
Where the dark wings of Time hath sped. 
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1! Ob! thus hath life its even tide 
| Of sorrow, loneliness and grief; 
And thus divested of its pride, 
ht withers like the yeliow leaf! 
Oh! such is life's autufanal bower, 
il. When plunder'd of its vernal bloom! 
| And such is life's autumnal hour, 
{ Which heralds man eato the tom 


———- 


A SKETCH FROM LITE. 


! “Tz is very provoking,” said Mr. Turner 
|| as he entered his drawing-room; “I can no 
|longer have patience with that perverse 
|| girl.” 

|| “What is the matter, dear father,” said 
|, his daughter Sophia, leaving her station xt 
|| the window, where she had been watching 
| the Broadway loungers, and throwing ‘er 
||armsaround his neck, ‘*What is the miat- 
|) ter??? 

|| Sophia was the pet, the darling of her 
|father; and, tyrant as he wasin hisown fa- 
} mily, he could never resister wishes. 
i] “Your sister Laura,” he replied, ‘‘is 
i enoug! to provoke a saint.” 
i| 

| 








“Whathas she done?” inquired Sophia. 
i “Why, you know, Sophy, my poertner 
| Mr. Morland wishes to pay his adciresses to 
b esso strangely, I do be- 
up the pursuit; she seems 
|| quite insens: 1 his goodness ani bis 
|| immense riches,and prefers that prosing, 
\) sentimental young Courville, who has noth- 
ing but his profession.”’ 
“Oh, well,” answered Sophia, ‘she can-| 
j\not help that, Mr. Courville is so much 
i handsomer and younger. 
|| enough, you know, to allow her to unite 
herself with whoever she prefers” — 
“No, I am not, said he angrily; ‘‘you | 
|| foolish girls think because I live in a good 












house, in handsome style, and give you, 
every thing you wish, there is no end to, 
|| my possessions,” 
| “Well,” said Sophia, “I am sure all the 
|| young ladies at schoolthink so, an:l every | 
|| body else that [ am acquainted with.” 
*They know nothing about it,” replied 
jhe; * Piltell you how it is, Sephy, for you 
jhave some sense. Ata time when everv | 
| body failed, Mr. Morland assisted me with | 
| his capital, rescued me from utter destruc- 
tion, and the losgpffall the hard earned 
|| gainings of my HGlife. Since then we 
have been in business together and have 
been exceedingly successful; now he wish- 
es toretire and marry; and there is scarcely | 
a young lady in the city who would not be | 
glad of his hand. He has fixed on Laura | 
with my consent; but she treats him so} 
shamefully he dare not ask her. I have| 
a large family to provide for. There’s) 
Frank just going into busi ; not as his 
father did, indeed, to begin with a litue, 
and work along slowly; but he wants to) 
launch out at once asa merchant, and then | 
he must have his horses, his dogs, and his 
gigs he must go the springs in his own car-| 
riage, with his own servants too; just as if; 
the best of folks do not travel in steamboats 
and siages,and are there not plenty of wait- 
ers at all the taverns and hotels. I would 
consent, however, }0 allow my children all 


| 
1} 
| 





You are rich), 





“i voL. I. 











| such indulgences, as far as my mexns go; 
but as for my daughters, very little shall I 
have to bestew on them when they marry.— 
Now, think iy what style Laura might live 
as Mrs. Morland! Is it not very perverse 
in her to be so indifferent? Nay, to mope 
so, and look so unhappy ’” 


' ” 


| ‘kt is very strange, 
singly. 

“And here are you, Sophy,” couti.ved 
he, ‘just onthe point of coming,out.— 
What a belle you would be, if you had not 
an elder sister to attract attention, as one 
may say! Your mother declires it would be 

|such an advantage to you,and your young- 
er sisters, if Laura married Moriand; so have 
jhim she shall! Go, child, you can meke 
every one do as you please, go, prevail on 
your sister toaccept the goud fortune of- 
fered her; and stop,” adde«i he, as Sophia 
was leaving the room, “tell her I will give 
i her an elegant cashmere shaw! if she will bo 
;a good girl.” 
| Sophia ran up stairs to her sister, end be- 


sail Sophia, mu- 


|| held her seated, leaning her head on her 


hand, the very image of dejection. 

“Dear sis,” said the lively Sophia, kissing 
her, *“do checr up, and do not look so des. 
pairingly. 1 have just come from my father, 
at his request, to urge you to marry Mr. 
| Morland without any more ade.” 

“Oh Sophy,” said Lura despondingly, “do 

not you join to torment me. It is not e- 
inough that my mother daily, hourly, ex- 
horts, entreats, and commands, until I am 
| harrassed to death; and my {a:her so stern- 
ly reproves me! I can see no one,speak to 
}Ne one, but Mr. Morland; he is always be- 
|side me, though Ido all in my power to 
| prevent it; and more than all cise,” added 


|| She, bursting into tears, ‘‘is not Henry so 


unhappy?” _ 

| Sophia embraced her sister, endeavour- 
ed to sooth Ler, and urged all the advan- 
| tages she would enjoy it she accepted Mr. 
Morland; but her tears still continued to 
| tow. 

Think, dear sister,” suid Sophia, “what 
ispledour, what magnificence will be yours 
| when you are Mrs. Morland! Then you will 
| be courted, admired, flattered! LReflect,* 
|you will be mistress of his beautiful resi- 
| «lence in the country—a perfect paradise! 
| immagine in what style you may travel east, 
west, north, or south, just as your fancy di- 
rects, ifyou will ocly consent to say one 
word, 

Laura shcok her head mournfully: the 

picture had no charms for her. 

“No, I cannot, | cannot,” said she; “T 
| have given my heart to Henry;shall | break 
=y promise to Lim—suall 1 destroy bis 
happiness!” 

**Qh, that’s all romance as pa says,” an- 
swered Sophia. “llenry will get over it; 
the hearts of young men do not break so 
easily ;though | am three years younger than 
you are, sister, yet I can judge of some 
things. Suppose you were united to Henry 
Courville; think how you would be obliged 
to reside in some obscure street, in a small 
two-story house, with ingrain carpets and 
every thing else in corresponding style, 
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———— ee ee 
with nothing but a little slipshod girl per- 
Naps, to attend the door ifany one should 
visit you; dear me, how shocking.” 
“But Henry would be there,” said Laura, 
sighing. | 
The distress of Laura was incomprehen- | 
sible to Sophia, as she did not understand | 
the feelings which produced it; she became | 
quite animated as she represented the de- | 
lights ofa splendid establishment, but she 
failed to convince her sister. Her thoughts, 
however, were soon occupied in the ar- 
rangement of a dress for that evening.—A 
cousin gave 9 ball, and Sophia had obtain- 
ed permision to attend, as it was at the 
house ofa relation. Her mother who was | 
very averse to have two grown daughters 
on the tapis at once, did not fail to inform | 
every one Sophia was still quite a child,and | 
this was not her debut. } 
The littie heart of Sophia was too much | 
filled with anticipations of the evening to 
bestow more attention on the incompre- | 
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|ana Henry love each other, and will be 
| very unhappy if you are separated.” 
“Do you?” replied Laura, with a tone of 
deep fecling. 
| *1 do nct see,” continued Sophia, “why 
| Paps will not allow you to be happy in your 
jown way, Ah, dearest sis,” added she, 
throwing her arms around Laura as she ob- 
| served the tears flowing down her cheeks; 
| do notery, there’s a good girl—you are 
| too sweet and amiable to be thus afflicted— 
| you shall be happy—believe me, Iwill con- 
| vince papa—you know L can always make 
|him do as 1 wish—she shall not yex you any 
| longer.”? 





laughing, flirting, and frolicking, with the 
grave and dignified Mr. Morland; he was 
drawn away from her side by her gay and 
volatile sister. The interviews between 
jHenry and herself were more frequent, 
wee still short. One evening they at- 
jtended a party where their mother could 
‘meee accompany them. Henry and Laura 
| passed it happily as their intercourse had 
been unimpeded, for Laura was no longer 
|so closely attended as formerly, by the stiff 
land stately Morland. Afier their return, 
| when the sisters retired to their chamber, 
| Sophia laughing said to Laura, 

| “Did Tnot tell you so? old Morland is 





“Ah, no!’’ said the submissive Laura, in quite in raptures,and [ expecta declaration 


| despairing accents, “though I know how | 


|much influence you have with my father; I 
| know when stern, severe, and unyiekling 
|to us all, you controlhim as you will; yet 
| your influence has never been exerted ex- 
‘cept in trifles; this is an affair on which his 
| heart is so fixed, his will so unalterable, 


soon.”” 

| ear sisters”? exclaimed Laura, “you 
jare not serious. I cannot allow you to sa- 
|| crifice yourself for me, so young as you are 
|| too.” 

“Sacrifice myself indeed” replied Sophia, 
|| ‘really mon futur would be exceedingly 


hensible distress of her sister. The hour) that vou, even you,cannot change hisdeter- || flattered to hear you; the only impediment 


arrived, a large party went from the house | 


mination. My mother aids him, and they 


'|to my happiness, is the fear you will repent 


of Mr. Turner. Sophia laughed, & danced, || will sacrifice the happiness of their daughter || your generosity ‘in resigning him to me, 


and flirted; the gayest, most volatile little | 
beauty of the assemblage; whilst ‘the mild) 
and gentle Laura, closely attended by “Mr. | 
Morland, was silent, pale, and inanimate.— 
She had one consolation, however, Henry 
was there; and to see him, though at a dis- 
tance, to be in the same scene with him, to 
breathe the same atmosphere, was soothing 
toher suffering heart. Her mother did 
not neglect,in the midst of her flattering at- 
tentions to others, to keep strict watch to| 
preyers them from exchanging a word.— 
They were, therefore, obliged to content 
themselves with an occasional glance at 
each other, whilst apparently occupied with 
those around them. ‘The tender heart of 
Laura was touched as she observed ‘that 
Henry too looked pale, and appeared un- 
happy. At length the gay party dispers- 
ed; Mrs. Turner had descended to her car- 
riage; the sisters lingered a few moments in 
the dressing room to make their adieus to 
some of theirintimates- As they descend- 
ed together, at the turn of the stairs,a man, 
wrapped ina large cloak, with his cap pull- 
ed over his face, accosted them. 

“Taura,”’ said the voice of Henry Cour- 
ville, much agitated, ‘*will you not speak to 
me—one word-—one little word before you 
depart?” 

Laura extended her hand to him and 
murmured his name. 

“Oh, how I have watched and waited for 
this moment,” said he, taking her hand.— 
“Is itso,” added he in touching accents, 
‘must we part? isthisto be all the inter- 
course between us hereafter? we,who have 
been so happy together? 

Voices approached—they could only ex- 
change one look before they separated;but 
Sophia—the gay, unthinking Sophia, was 
affected: saddened, and sobered for a time, 
by the expression of intense misery she 
beheld on each countenance. Mr. Morland 
waited for them at the foot of the staircase 
and hurried thetn through the hall to the 
carriage. 

When they reached home,the sisters as- 
cending to their chamber together; Laura 
sank intoachair in mornful silence, while 
Sophia approached the glass, humming the 
air of a cotillion, to discover how she had 
last appeared to heradmiring beaux.’ Sud- 
denly recollecting her sister, she turned 
and beheld her slowly and sadly laying aside 
her ornaments, which she cast frém her 
with a look of disdain. 





| for’ Jife.’? 

| Aguin she gave way to aviolent burst of 
|tears; the kind heart of Sophia was much 
jaffected. She endeavoured to console her 
|sister by promises of prevailing on her fa- 
ther to relinquish his favourite scheme: but 
in vain, 

“I perceive,” said Laura, “how it will 
terminate. behold my destiny. Have I 
not often met him, as I did this evening,and 
jyet we could not exchange a word; they 








sive totheir will. That one short interview 
you witnessed, is all that has passed be- 
tween us for months.” ‘ 

| **t have it,” said Sophia starting up, and 

|clasping her hands with delight—a bright 
idea has struck me--1 perceive how I can 


jing rapidly up and down the room, “1 will 
marry old Morland myself!” 
| “You, my giddy sister?” said Laura, 
| smiling, notwitstanding the heaviness of her 
heart, at the childish glee of Sophia. 
“Yes, me, miss,” answered she; ‘you 
| think he will not have me, but he cannot 
|help himself, for Lam determined to have 
‘hit . Yes, yes,” pursued she, moving as if 
perfecting her plan, “before these holidays 
|are over, it will be all settled—it will just 
_ me—oh,how I will make his thousands 
fy.” : 
Laura, thou she did not believe her sis- 
ter serious, was comforted by her promise 
| ofextricating her from the distress in which 
|she was plunged. She had often witness- 
jed the power of Sophia ever others, and 
| wondered, as she beheld her always obtain 
| her purposes either by pursuasion, flattery 
or commands, The truth was, Sophia, 
though so very young, possessed that fine 
tact which gave her a quick perception of 
the characters of others,and taught ber how 
tocontrolthem. The simple and upright 
Laura would have disdained to use such 
talents, were she gifted. There was,how- 


Sophia; she was such a gladsome, mirthfuyl 
being, no dné opposed her for fear of cha- 
sing the bright and joyous smiles from her 
countenance, and her lively sallies were so 
enchanting, all united to excite them by in- 
dulging her inevery whim. Lauraretired 
to bed with a heart |tehtened of some of the 
load which oppressed it, and slept more 
peaceably than shé had done tor a long 





**Laura,”’ said Sophia, “I do believe you 





time before. Soon after this conversation 
she found, wherever they went, Sophia 


| surround me, watch me, and L.must be pas- | 


| please all parties. Yes,” added she, walk- | 


|| when you behold my dash, my splendour, 
from your obscure abode; but no, my dear 
sister, perceive we view things differently 
|| —we have different feelings,different modes 
| of enjoyment-—mine will be in crowded as- 
\|semblies, in gay society, the happiest, the 
gayest ofall, Mr. Morland, you know, has 
|an excellent heart and an unexceptionable 
|| character;with him I can have all I desire to 
||make me happy. In spite of his dignity 
land sta‘eliness, { can do that with him,” ad- 
|| ded she, sportively illustrating Ker mean- 
|| ing by twisting the corner of her handker- 
|| chief arouncl her little finger. 
|| Sophia, asshe had prophesied, was om- 
nipotent; she contrived to dazzle and be- 
|| wilder Morland so entirely by her wit, and 
i flattering attentions. that he thought only of 
jher. Attimes the sweetness and dignity 
|| of Laura would appear to him much more 
adapted to grace tie establishment; and he 
|| viewed her noble and simple style of beau- 
)ty with all his furmer admiration, Sophia, 
| however, intoxicated his senses, and con- 
|| fused his judgment; she did not give him 
i time to reflect,and he mistook flatered van- 
j\ity for a serious attachment. One day 
|| Sophia sought her father,informed him Mr. 
|| Morland had transferred his preference of 
h Laura to herself,and she would accept him, 
|| provided, her father consented to the uni- 
\| on of Laura and Henry Courville; she posi- 
tively declared she was determined not to 
| marry before her elder sister; and the at 
tachment of Henry and Laura was so well- 
| known,no person would propose for her sis- 
ter, at least, very soon. Her arguments 
convinced her father, who, like most ty- 
j|rants, was governed by a favourite. He 
I acquiesced more willingly in her wishes 
|| as ne well knew the‘family and connexions 
of Henry were superior to his own; and he 
| was considered a’ young mah of talents, who 
{would probably rise in his ‘protession.— 
_ Laura was soon after united to Henry, and 
| experienced all the hapiness she had anti 








ever, ancther reason for the influence of | cipated. By a persevering attention to his 


| Profession he obtained a decent cqmpeten- 
cy,and they enjoyed all the comforts of life. 
The mariage of the more ambitious Sophia 
wig deferred on account of her youth. She 
never repented the step she had taken, but 
| continued the same gay, rattling, mirthful 
| being, enjoying the opulence she possess- 
| ed which ber kind heart often prompted het 
'|\0 use for the benefit of others. The only 
|| circumstaaces which marred her felicity, 
was tle somewhat niggardly disposition of 
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her husband; that however,only gave her a 
field to exercise those talents for manouver- 
ing with whicli she. was so eminently en- 
duwed—she wiclded hin to her will, and 
he was not sensible of her contrul. He 
thought her only fault was extravagance, 
though he always congratulated himself on 
possessing one of the prettiest and best of 
wives.—N. Y. Mirror. 
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IDLE WORDs, 
“My God!” the beauty oft exchaimed, 
With deep impassioned tone— 
Bat not in bumble prayer she named 
‘The High and Hely One! 


*Pwas notupoa the bended knee, 
With soul apraised to heaven, 

Pleading, with heartfelt agony, 
That che might be forgiven. 


*Pwa, notin heavenly strains to raise 
‘Vo the great source of good, 

Her daily offering of praise, 
Her sung of gratitude: 


But in the gay and thoughtless crowd, 
And in the festive hall, 

*Mid scenes of mirth and mockery proud, 
She named the Lord of All! 


She call’d upon that awful.name, 
When laughter loudest rang— 

Or when the flush of triumph came— 
Or disappointment’s pang. 


‘The idlest thing that flattery knew, 
The most unmeaning jest, 

From those sweet lips profancly drew 
Names of the Holiest. 


1 thought—how sweet that voice would be 
Breathing’ this prayer to Heavea— 
“My God! L worship only thee, 
O be my sins forgiven.” 





Fiom Blackwood’s Magazine, for September. 
FIRST AND LAST SAC RIFICK, 
Concluded. 
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Islands, carrying with me only a bandful of 
the ashes with which was mingled the dust 
of my children and my wife. In my pro- 
gress hither, I visited the great warrior 'Te- 
jcumseh. Ife was then about to depart 
from the borders of Canada, upon a journey 
of a thousand miles, to invite the lower 
Crecks to take up the hatchet in defence of 
the British against the Americans and Up- 
per Creeks. I joined tim. 1 was his com- 
|panion. 1 sat with him in the assembly of 
the great council when, by the power of his 
| talk, he obtained a solemn declaration they 
| would take up the hatchet at his call, And 


> 
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they did. His enemies were the Ameri- 
|cans; mine were the whites; and my re- 
venge slaked its thirst in their blood, with 
| the same refreshing sense that L drink of 
| the sparkling waters of the spring, without 
| asking itsname. Seven of the scalps you 
, sce belonged to those who fell beneath my 
|! tomahawk; but my arrows flew thick be- 
, sides; nor was my gun levelled in vain. 
| “When the Warrior perished, the hope 
| perished with him of the gathering of the 
| indian nations in some spot where the white 
| people would not follow, and where we 
might live as our fathers had done. ‘Tecum- 
| seh fell. 1 left my brethren, and LI builk my 
cabin in the woods. ; 
“It was in the season of the green Torn, 
|| when the thank-offering is made to the 
Great Spirit, that a white man came to my 
door. Ue had lost his path, and the sun 
| was going down. 
| the fear of death was upon her. She spoke 
||\to me. Her words were like the hurricane 
| that sweeps through the forest, and opens 
tor itself a way among the hills. The 
| stranger was the same that had found my 
| father defenceless and asleep, and who shot 
|| him as he slept. Come with ne, and learn 
|| the rest.” ' 
|| ‘The Indian arose, went forth, and enter- 





\they'did: and I fought by his side when’ 


My mother shook, for)| 


“The flest word I lisped; was revenge! | ed the forest; 1 followed, utterly incapable 
The first passion | knew, was hatred of a || of saying « word. There was something so 


white man! The first time 1 knelt to the) strange and overpowering in what Thad || 


Great Spirit, it was on my father’s grave to seen and heard, so obscure and exciting in 
pray he would not sent for me tll I had |) what 1 might still have to see and hear, it 
clothed myself in a robe of blood, to greet | was so impossible for me to enter into the 


iny father jn the Spirit country. My prayer dark feelings of revenge that had been 





was heated. My oath has been kept. 
Lgrew a man, and adopted mysclf into 
the Panther family by marriage. In my 
cabin, which was then on the banks of tie 
Ontario, the Lake of a Thousand Islands, I 
numbered three generatiyns. My mother 


lived—children were boru to me—we were | 


one family, . 

“Did | forget my oath? No. Did I forget 
the end for which L lived? Never. The day 
that saw my first born in its mother’s arms, 
saw uy first sacrifice to my father’s spivit, 
# white man dead at my feet. Three moons 
ater, another; and in that third moon, a 
third. There,” pointing to the scalps, 


“there hang the proofs that I do not say the | 


thing which is not. 


“Four snows passed, and I returned one | 


evening from huuting, when | found my 


cabin burnt down. . My mother alone sat) 


weeping and lamenting among the ruins. I 
could not separate the bones of my chil- 


dren and my wife from the common heap | standing near each other, and not more than || 80 near the ed 
of blackened ashes, which marked the spot H four or five feet from the ground, 


| avowed, or to applaud the murderous spirit 
| in which they had been appeased by this 
unrelenting savage; while to rebuke either 
must obviously have been at once bazardous 
and unavaiting, that L could only meditate 
fearfully and silently upon the whole. 
‘The course he now took was indicated by 
| no path, but lay throug’: thick underwood, 
and among tangled bushes; while overhead 
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exist among the Indian tribes—the desire o¢ 
mingling their own dust, in death, with that 
of their fathers and their kindred. I noticed, 
however, that my guide passed this simple 
silyan sepulchre, without once turning his 
eyes towarils it. 

We continued our progress through the 
forest, and I soon began to perceive we 
were ascending a risingground, though the 
dense foilage which hemmed us in on every 
side prevented me from distinguishing the 
height or the extent of the acclivity. Pre- 
sently, I heard the loud din and roar of wa- 
ters; and we had proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the sound, whose increasing noise 
indicated our gradual approximation to it, 
for rather more than halfa mile, when the 
Indian stopped, and I found myself all at 
once on the brink of a tremendous whirl- 
pool. 1 looked down from a height of 
nearly two huncred feet into the deep ra- 
vine Selow, through which the vexed stream, 
bellowed and whirled till it escaped throug’: 
another chasm and plunged into the reces- 
ses of the wood. It was an awful momen! 
| The profound gloom of the place—the up- 
| roar of the eddying vortex beneath—the 
| dark and rugged abyss which yawned before 
|me, where huge trunks of trees might be 
|seen, tossing and writhing about like things 
| of life, tormented by the angry spirit of the 
| waters—the unknown purpose of the being 
who had brought me hither, and who stood 
by my side in sullen silence, prophetic, to 
my mind, of a thousand horrible imagining: 
—formed altogether a combination of cir- 
cumstances that might have summoned fear 
into a bolder heart than mine was. at that 
instant. At length the Indian spoke. 

*‘Do you mark that cedar shooting out 
|midway from the rock’ Hither L brought 
|the white man, who doomed me to be born 
jupon a father’s grave. TF sajd to him, *You 
slew my father!” He shook as my mother 
| had done; for the fear of death was then 
} upon him. ‘My father’s blood hath left a 
| stain upon you which must be washed out 
in these dark waters.’ He would have fled 
to the woods, like a wounded panther; but 
I grasped him thus, (winding his sinewy 








/arms tightly rownd me,) and cried, ‘Come 
/with me to the Spit World,’ and hear me 
jtell my father how ] have clothed myse., 
jas with a robe, in the blood of white men, 
|| to revenge his death. Come and see hin’ 
|| smile upon me, when I point to the blood of 
|, bis slayer!’ 

| “How he shrieked as I sprung with him 
| into the abyss! He rolled from me, and I 
|| heard the plunge of his body into the roar- 
||ing gulf below; but the Great Spirit spread 








| the gigantic plane and maple trees, the lofty | forth that cedar, to catch me in my own de- 


cedar, andthe many different species of!| scent; for 1 lay in ‘its 


oak, formed a verdant roof, impervious to 
|, tue rain which was falling in torrents. The 
fragrance of the woods was delicious, and 
the notes of innumerable birds, the cooing 
of doves, with the incessant gambols of the 
|| squirrel, leaping from bough to bough in 


in spite of the feelings with which I was 
oppressed. At the distance of about a quar- 
,ter of a mile from the cabin, | observed a 
| small stage, constructed between four trees 


On this 


where my home had stood when 1 went | stagelsaw a human figure extended, which, 
forth in the morning. Idid not weep. But| as | afterwards discovered, was the body of | summating act of revenge, that I felt no 


J comforted my mother all that night, and | the Indian's mother. 


when the sun arose, 1 said, 


wilderness? We are now the last of our 
race. We are alone, and the desert offers 


its solitudes for such.’ 


“*{ left forever the Lake of a Thousand 


By her side wasa 


‘Let us to the | earthenware vessel or pitcher, containing 
| the bones of his father, and that “handful 

jof ashes” which he had brought with him 
from the shores of Lake Ontario, under the 

| impulse of asentiment so well known to! 


every direction, soothed and delighted me, 


rt green arms, as the 
|| young bird in its sheltered nest. Why wae 
H I preserved? Why was | kept from my fa- 
|| ther? I could not go to him. The branches 
|| clung to me; and from the depths of the 
| forests there came a voice off the wind, 
| Saying, ‘lteturn!’ I planted my foot on the 
|, rock; at one bound I clutched yon topmost 
|| bough; | swung myself on that jutting crag, 
and reached the spot where I now siand,” 
|. As he spoke these words, he quitted his 
\| hold of me, to my infinite relief. We were 
ge of the precipice, and his 
manner was so energetic, | might almost say 
| convulsed, from the recollection of his con- 
|\small alarm lest un accidental movement 
might precipitate us both into the frightful 
chasm, independently of a very uncomfort- 
able misgiving as to what his real intentions 
might be while holding me so firmly. In 
either case I should haye had no faith in 
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the Great Spirit spreading the cedar to | with great dignity of carriage. We had|| judged of its import from the expressive 
catch me in my descent; while, if 1 had | proceeded about a hundred yards, when be!| sympathy of his features, But suddenly he 
found myself in its “preen arms,” 1 felt mo- | began a wild and melancholy chant, in his | stopped; and then, in a gentle, murmuring 
rally certain I must have remained there till || native tongue; and it was then, for the first || voice, resumed his dirge in English. 
doomsday, provided 1 had ¢ Jy my own |time, the horrid idea flashed across my/|| ‘‘l.am the last of my race! I am the last 
agility to trust to for swinging myself out | mind, that he was about to immolate him-|| of my race! The life stream that fills my 
of them, | self. Good God! and was I to witness the || veins is like the river tha’ goes to the ocean 
But in what a@ituation was I actually ||appalling ceremony, in this wilderness, || and is lost! 1 had a father, L had a mother; 
placed! In such a spot, and with a being ||from which it seemed impossible, utterly H Lhad a wife, | had children. 1 have no fa- 
whose motives I was not only still unable to || impossible, I could ever extricate myself! ||ther, L have no mother; I have no wife, [ 
fathom, but whose wild caprice perhaps ||What then, might be my own fate? To|| have no children, 1am the last of my race, 
might urge him to, | knew not what, if 1 || perish in these woods, perhaps by the slow ||! have no kindred. The white man came, 
spoke one unguarded word. After a short || torture of famine, or fall a prey to sume sa-| who slew my father, and the fathers of ny 
pause, however, 1 ventured to address him; || vage animal, or noxious reptile. ‘There was ‘| father. The white man came, and he burn- 
but while I cautiously gave expression to || such maddening horror in the first, that the i ed my cabin on the Lake of the Thousand 
an opinion from which, if confirmed, I look- || shrinking soul clung piteously to the dis-|/ Islands! I brought the wild deer home from 
ed to extract consolation for myself, I took || mal hope of finding quick death in the se- || the chase,but my wife and children could be 
especial care to shape what I said as much |/cond. I had heard and read of miserable || gathered in the palm of my hand. I had 
to his taste as T possibly could make it. wretches, lost wayfarers, through these || no tear to mingh: with those of my mother, 
“And thus the oath of your childhood || primeval forests, whose sufferings, though || which fell upom their ashes!  F fled to the 
was satisfied. You had not only revenged || written by no pen, nor told in any living | wilderness. and carried with me the bones 
your father’s death upon the race of white || speech, cried aloud in every heart, and | and dust of those that were. My father’s 
men, but you had offered up his murderer, || stared ghastly upon the fancy. ‘The perspi- || blood was on my lips when I came from the 
as a last sacrifice, to his memory, and your |ration burst froin me as these sickening || womb: the white man’s blood is on my 
own vengeance.” |images presented themselves to my imagi-'| hatchet which goes with me to the grave. I 
“A last sacrifice!” he exclaimed, his fea- || nation; my limbs tottered as [ continued to | have done well; for the Great Spirit has 
tures brightening with exultation. “Why | follow: I knew it would avail me nothing, || called me: 1 shall not die like the tree that 
was I bid to return, if the great purpose for ||at that moment, to give utterance to my | perishes, or be cut down like the corn that 
which I had Lived was completed? In my || fears; and 1 strove to comfort myself with |) is ripe. lam the kst of my race, and there 
cabin, T can count fiye sealps of white men|/the idea that possibly they might be um- is no hand but my own to send me to the 
struck by this arm since the murderer sunk | founded. Spirit World!” 
beneath these waters. But,” he continued, || We arrived at the small stage on which || At these words, lie took his scalping knife 
with a stern solemnity of manner, “this day || lay the body of the Indian’s mother. Here || from his belt, and with a firm unflinching 
sees the last. Ihave lived long enough, || he stopped—ascended it, Isid down his gun|/ hand, drew it slowly across the entire ab- 
else,” and he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon || and hatchet, took from me the buffalo hide, || domen! The blood guslied—the bowels fell 
me, “you had not lived to hear me say so. || spread it carefully by his mother, and placed |) out. F could see no more. Staggering to- 
I tracked you last night from the going || on the other side the earthen vessel contain. || wards a tree, [hid my face in its luxuriant 
down of the sun. ‘I'wice my gun was le-/||ing the bones of his father, amd the hand- |branches. But I stik heard his veice, taint- 
veiled; twice | drew my arrow’s head at || ful of ashes with which was mingled the|| ly and more faintly, repeating the words, 
its point; once my hatchet glittered in the | dust of his wife and children. He next|| ‘*l go to my fathers—t am the last of my 
moon. But my arm failed me, and there |! seated himself between them onthe buffalo | race! 1 am the last of my race!” tll guttu- 
was a sadness over my spirits. I watched || skim; and surely, whatever else 1 may for- || ral, indistinct gaspings, a sudden fall, anda 
you as you slept. Not even the thought! get in this world, while I remember any | dreadful silence, procisimed that be was a 
that so my father slept, could make me} thing, I can never forget either the sublime || corpse! 
strike. 1 left you; andin the deep forest || expression of his countenance at that mo-|} And I was alone, with that dead man be- 
cast myself to the earth, to ask the Great || men*, or the grim horror of his appearance, | fore, and in the solitude of mighty forests 
Spirit what he would have me do, if it was || with the scalps round his neck! For now, | —and not a sound disturbing that solitude 
tu be that I could not shed your blood. A |) by the light which fell upon them as I stood || but the dripping of his warm blood upon the 
voice lke that which said ‘Return, came | beneath, 1 could distinguish the black clot-|| dry leaves beneath! And where was now 
again upon the wind. 1 heard it—I obeyed | ted blood that stiffened the bair at its roots. } the living guide to lead me through their 
it. Follow, and behold my last sacrifice.” | Longer silence became insupportable—im- || labyrinths, to chase from my drooping spi- 
We now deseended the eminence on! possible; that which had hitherto kept me || rits the ghastly horror which reared itself 
| befure them, that, perchance, I might never 


























which we were standing, and again pro- || silent—my own sefety—now with an equal-| : 
ceeded along the intricate path which con-| ly irresistible impulse stirring me to specch. | tell the tale of ali 1 had witnessed? While 
ducted us back to the cabin. When we |! 


“It is not your own death,” I exclaimed, || 1 stocd lost in these agonising fears, feeble 





entered it, the Indian invited me to eat, by | ‘hat you call your last sacrifice!” 


pointing to the repast which was still spread | 
upon the ground; but I declined. He then || 


He smiled, but made no answer. 
“In mercy, then,” I added, half franti- 


|! and irresolute under these harrowing fore- 
|| bodings, I heard the fresh breeze carcering 
| through the leaves above my -head. The 


motioned me that I should sit; and taking | eally, “destroy me first; for herc, in this | rustlins noise scemed like zrial voices cal- 


my hint from his own inflexible silence, 1) 
did so without uttering a word, but watch- |) 
ing with intense anxiety all his movements. | 


wilderness, 1 must perish when you are 
dceadt” 
Fie shook his head, and pointed upwards. 


ling upon me to depart. I remembered 
the worts of the Indian, and looked up with 
| grateful hope to my viewless pilots, who 


Diyesting himsclf of his robe and turban, he | “No!” said he, “Watch the green leaves, |) were to conduct me on my pathless way, 


put on a splendid dress of ceremony; after i 


and walk with the wind. Speak no more. 


| Summoning all the energy I could com- 


which, taking down the fifteen scalps which | But when Tam in the Spirit World, cover}! mand, 1 ascended the platform, covered the 


were all strung upon a twisted cord, made |, 
from the bark of a tree, he suspended them | 


me with this buffalo robe, and go.” 


1 stood aghast, motionless, and scarcely 


bleeding body of the warrior with h's buffa- 
| lo shroud, and then left him, in his mauso- 


round his neck. The one from which hung | able to breathe, while the Indian was as| leum of the desert, to rot as nobly as Egyp- 
those long glossy tresses of aburn was in | calin and unperturbed as if he were only|, tian monarchs in their colossal pyramids. 


Pc tier—tan | 
front, and spread itself with mournful luxu- 


riance over his breast. ‘Thus accoutred, 
and with his musket in one hand, and his 
hatchet in the other, besides the tomahawk, 
shot pouch, powder horn, and scalping 
knife, which were stuck in his belt, he 
turned to me and said, Follow; bring with 
you the bufflo-hide on whick you sit.” 





tying down to sleep. Me now began again! I found little difficulty in regaining the 
| his funeral chant, or death song, im a low, | cabin of the Indian, having already thrice 
'' wailiag tone, so full of mournful expres-| trod the path that led to it. I entered it 
| sion, that though there was something mo- | for a moment, and thought how soon the 

notonous in its character, it brought tears|| hand of desolation wouk! crumble it down. 
| into my eyes. But as it grew louder and || His bow and quiver, with its sheaf of ar- 

bokler, from the animating theme,—the|,rows, lay upon the ground, These t pos- 
| deeds of prowess he had performed, and} sessed myself of, and mounting my horse, 


I did so, though with some difficulty; for |! the white men he had slain, till at the last, | set forth, with an anxious: mind upon my 
the hide was Loth heavy and cumbrous to! it swelled into a terrific yell, as h¢ recount-|/ journey. I watched the gigantic trees that 
carry. We were now once more in the fo-| ed the death of his father’s murderer, which || seemed to frown upon me, marked the di 


rest, and on the same track as when we set 


‘echoed through the surrounding solitudes|| rection in which their leaves were slanted 


forth for the whirlpool. ‘the Indian, in-| like frightful howlings, my blood seemed to! by the wind, and followed it. It was so 


stead of striding along with a quick elastic 


step, walked at a sluw measured pace, but || in a language unknown to me, and f only 


| chill and curdle. 


Hitherto he had spoken 


dark when I traversed this route in the first 
grey of the morning, that I was unable to 
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satisfy myself, by any one object, as to being |! girl, so don’t look so pale; I have been at | 


in the mght path. Still, whenever there! 
was a turning that Corresponded with the 
apparent course of the wind, I unhesitating- 
ly touk it; and it was with no ordinary emo- 
tions of delight, after riding about an hour, | 
that I found my attention directed, by the | 
sudden starting of my horse, to an object | 
which I instantly recognized as the carcass | 
of the wolf which the Indian had destroyed. 
Tkis gave me confidence; and before noon 
I was Once more-at Murder Creek, that 
deep dark glen where I had camped out 
the pteveding night. Here I halted for a 
time, rejoicing in what { could consider as 
no other than a miraculous escape, while 
seated on the blackened stump where I first 
beheld the Indian like a vision of disturbed 
sleep. 
not attempt to describe; nor would it suit | 
with the character of this narrative, to relate | 
the we map ¢ ordinary Occurrences 
which befel me on the rest of my journey | 
to Savannah. \ 








From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SLAVE MOTHER’S PRAYER. | 
Be MISS HANNAH F. GOULD, 
O, Thou, who hear’st the feeblest prayer, | 
The bumblest heart dost see, 
Upon the chilly midnight aic 
1 pour my soul to thee. | 
T bend a form with ceaseless toil 
Consuming all the day; 
Aud caise an cye that wets the soil, 
As wears my life away. 
Tlifta hand that’so ly freed 
Until toxmorrow’s task-= 


|sea in heavier gales than thisis.” ‘It isa 
'perfect hurricane,” said Gertrude, without 
|noticing her grandfathers’s intended con- 
solation. ‘* But,” added she, sobbing vio- 
lently, “the wind, the sturm, nothing is 
equal to this terrible uncertainty—this 
dreadfal concealment. Oh mother! grand- 
father! why were you not more resolute; 
why did you listen to my foolish prayers: 
had we told my father a// he might have 
forgiven me—at worst he could but have 
killed me! and now I suffer worse than 
death in the constant dread of his discover- 
ing what he must eventually know.” “Let 
not your excited feelings make you unjust, 
my dear child,” said Mrs. Hastings, clasping 


889 


lchild,” he said, 





“your father pities you; 
yes, Gertrude, I forgive you, even if I guess 
aright the cause of your distress.” ‘Death 
closes ail accounts,” said he, as if in excuse 
to himself, as he turned away-from her—‘if 
he is gone I forgive him too—he can trou- 
ble me no more! Gertrude was conveyed 
to her bed, to which a raging fever and de- 
lirium confined her for many weeks, and 
when the unhappy parents had lost all hope 
of her recovery, when the father’s heart 
| was softened by the situation of his only 
| child, her mother, with trembliag and with 
| tears, confessed to him the secret so long 
| concealed, that Gertrude was the wife of 
Henry Spencer. This was no time for up- 
braiding, the resentment of the father was 





What my reflections were, -l will 





the cold hand of her daughter between her || lost in grief, and while he wept over his in- 
own, “at least not to your grandfather, for |/sensible child, forgave her, and repented 
you weil know he opposed our concealing || his own inexorable resentment towards her 


the truth from your taint, anc strongly ad-| lover. 
The father of Henry Spencer was con- 


vised us to meet his anger at once.” *Trué, " t ry S " 
mother, true! and you—ali! you complied ijecrned with Mr. Hastings in extensive mer- 
only from tenderness to me—you could not | cantile transacttons, residing in the island 
withstand my terrors and my tears. Un- || of Madeira; he seni !:'8 only son to be bred 
grateful that lam! I have brought sorrow i up to the sane business in ‘ce house of his 
upon you all.” At this moment Gertrude || friend Mr, Hastings. An attaci nent sprang 


saw her father approaching, and she fled to || up between the youth and the dau, ter of 





\|her chamber that he might not perceive his father’s friend, which as it received no 
|| the traces of her tears. During the even-|| opposition soon grew to a deep-rooted af- 
||ing Gertrude’s father talked incessantly of | fection, for the beauty of Gertrude was her 
\|the storm, and several times declared his || least attraction, and daily and unrestrained 
|| opinion that no vessel could make the har-|/ intercourse showed to the young lover a 


bour in such a gale—then observing the]! pure and cultivated mind, and a disposition 
anxious conntenances of his wife and fa- || almost faultless. Gertrude was the darling’ 
ther, the pallid looks of Gertrude, and their | of her grandfather, who delighted in the 
silent abstraction, he upbraided them with || prospect of her union with Henry Spencer, 
rendering his home comfortless, and his || for whom he had conceived an almost pa- 





But. how, O God! dows nature bleed 
Lpon tie boon [ ask! | 


How wretched must that mutherbe, I} 
(And Dw the helpless one.) H 

Whe begs an carly grave of thee, 
‘be shield her onty sou! 


1 would not that my boy were spared 
To curse his natal hour— 

To dveag the chains his birth prepared | 
Beneath forbidden power. | 


Then, ere the nursling at my breast 

Shall feel the tyramt’s rod; 

.O, lay his ‘ite form at reset 
Below uve quiet sod! 

And when before thine awful throne 
My master must appear, 

Anaked spirit to atone 
For all his dealings hore— 


His injured slave that by him stands, 
Emancipated there; 

And white beside his crimson hands, 
Will elaim the blued they bear. 


If pardoning grace can be bestowed, 
And Heaven has pity then, 

For him who here no pity showed 
Towards his fellow wen— 


Thou'lt spare him, in thy merey, Lord, 
‘The sinner’s fearful dvum— 
The wages, for his just reward, 
Of death beyond the tomb. 
Newburyport, Oct. 20, 1829. 
Writcen for the Port Fetio, 
CONCEALMENT. 
By Mrs. Uarriet Muzzy. 

“ The wind blows terrible! grandfather,” 
exclaimed Gertrude Hastings as she leaned 
over his chair-—* Yes, child, yes, but it will 
go down before sunset,” replied the old 
gentleman. Gertrude looked at her mother, 
who occupied a seat near them—the mo- 
ther understood the louk of silent enquiry, 
and answered it by saying “ yes, my dear, | 
think so too.” “And,” added the old gea- 








|| terrible suspense, he would perhaps pity 


hours of relaxation gloomy and unsocial. || rental regard. ‘The vencrable old man had 
“Oh! if L dare tell him all” sighed Gertrude | given up the whole of bis property to his 
as she retired to her sleepless pillow; if he || son, in whose house he resided a cherished 
could know my anxiety, my regrets, my |and respected inmate. Henry Spencer 
|enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his’ 


||me—surely he would not then upbraid || principal, for whom he had several times 


‘| me!”? t 
‘| Laid, as usual, wpon the brea fast table, and || amount, consigned to his father, with whom 


The next morning the newspaper |) gone to Madeira with property toa large 


Mr. Hastings, as was his custom, read its || Mr. Hastings had become engaged in ex- 
contents while he drunk his coffee. “The | tensive speculations. ‘The latter being: 
ship Union is supposed to be lost,” he re- || called by business to a distant state, the 
marked, “coming from Madeira—most of | union of Gertrude and Henry which was 
the crew and all the passengers—poor fel-| fixed on, was delayed until his return, whicls 
lews! I said no ship could make the bar- | was daily expected, when intelligence ar- 
bour: What’s the matter with Gertrude! || rived from Madeira of the sudden illness of 
child! child!—-Good heavens! was that curs-|| Henry’s father, .As there were other ac- 
ed Henry Spencer in the ship Union!” || counts also of an alarming nature which de- 
Gertrude had fallen from her chair be-| termined the young man to sect sail imme~- 
fore her mother could catch her; they ap-|| diately, without awaiting the return of Mr. 
plied restoratives, but the unhappy girl | Hastings, which was delayed beyond the 
showed no signs of life. Meantime Mr.|/ expected time, he implore. Gertrude to 
Hastings strode about the room muttering || become his wife previous to his departure. 
to himself “yes! its too plain—she thinks || Gertrude’s fond heart seconded his peti- 
he was in the ship—she can’t root him out | tion, for she dreaded a lengthened separa- 
of her heart, though I forbade him the) tion might be the consequences, should his 
house—forbade her think of him—the vi- | father’s illness prove fatal, and she deter- 
per! to steal into my house to rob me of|| mined to accompany her Henry in his voy- 
my child—to kill her—the only thing that’s || age. ‘Their united appeals won over the 
left me after his base father Wad destroyed | hearts of Gertrude’s mother and grandfa- 
my fortune and made me a beggar!—the | ther, and the marriage took place+but the 
disobedient girl! the ungrateful child! | ceremony being private was known only to’ 
“Son! son!” said Gertrude’s venerable || the family, and two days after its comple- 
grandfather, laying his shrivelled hand up-| tion Mr. Hastings returned. His first ap- 
om her father’s arm, “do not give way to|| pearance convinced his family that some- 
anger against your helpless child! her heart | thing of an unpleasant nature had accele- 
has received a sore blow—perhaps a mor- || rated his return, and, from an undefinable 
tal onc—forgive her, my son, as you shall! dread, Mrs. Hastings forbore, in the first 
hope to be forgiven!” ‘Can we controul | moments of their meeting, to inform him of 
and crush our affections,” said the wife, as || the event that had taken place, or of the 
she looked imploringly in herhusband’sface , intelligence which had accelerated it. She 
—“forgive our child, pity and console || soon learned, however, that he was more 
her, my dear husband! see she revives— || fully informed than herself of the intelli- 
should we loose our child through grief, || gence received from Madeira—rumours 
what can console us!” ‘Ihe stern father || were afloat that Mr. Spencer was suddenly 
was moved—-he went up to Gertrude and |/a bankrupt, and his own property was con- 





‘sequently lost in the wreck. Suspicions 








tlemen, “it blows fair for home, my little 


kissed her pale forchead. ‘ Revive my 
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had been infused into Mr. Hastings’ mind |! 


that there had been fraudulent proceedings | 
towurds himself, and Henry Spencer who} 
was privy to, and assistant in, all his trans- 
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state of miserable arrangement. Te would 
never suffer Henry Spencet’s name to be 





| eer,” the cup fen froth Gertrude’s hang 
| but she did not then faint; — pmable to 
‘arti late, she clasped her fv in’s trans. 





| mentioned in bis presence, and was b e 


'|an altered man in every respect; reduced | 


‘ictions with his father, must be accessary to || from a state of affluence to one of compara: | 
this plot, fer such it appeared to the ini-|| tive poverty—deceived and ruined by the) 


tated and nearly rained man, Naturally | 
of an irascible temper which his good sense 
however generally kept in tolerable sub- 
jection, Mr. Hastings gave way to the vio- 


friefids he had trusted, and conscious that 
his child’s happiness was wrecked, he 
brooded with gloomy misanthropy over his 
|, wrongs and nursed the flame of resentment 


lence of his feelings, which circumstances | ’till it became a part of himself. Gertrude | 


seemedin some degree to warrant, he ac- 
cused Henry of being accessary to his ruin 
—of being privy to his father’s nefarious 
schemes—of stinging the bosom that had 
received him into his sanctuary and of be- 
ing traitor to his friend. Henry at first re- 
monstrated, denied and endeavoured to ex- 
plain. is 
und bis anger inflamed by opposition, for 
his wife and father ventured to rebuke his 
violence, his language became intemperate 
in the extreme. Henry retorted with spi- 
rit, and required Mr. Hastings to recal his 
iujurious aspersions: this the latter con- 
sidered as adding insult to injury—he con- 
sidered Henry’s inténtion of sailing imme- 
aliately for Madeira as proof of his share in 
the transaction, and a scheme te evade an 
anion with the daughter of the friend he 
bad been instrumental in ruining. Menry 
at this juncture was only restrained from 
proclaiming their marriage, by his promise 
to Gerirude, who on the first demonstration 
of her father’s anger and suspicions, had 
flown to him, and conjured him to defer 
the intciiigence to a calmer moment—her 
mother’s intreaties seconded wus¢ of the 
half frantric Gertrude, and their untec 
prayers prevailed on the old man, fearless 
in integrity, from avowing the truth.— 
Mr. Hastings forbade Henry longer to 
pollute his dwelling by his presence, 
sviemnly recalled his consent to his mar- 
riage with his duughter, and threatened her 
with bis malediction should she think of him 
asa husband. Henry felt that appearances 
Were against him—the nature of his father’s 


Mr. Hastings wa's deaf to his words, | 


and her mother watched and wished for the 
|moment to arrive, when the secret of her | 
|| marriage might be disclosed. That moment | 
never came. Fear had grown into habitual 
|| dread, and they trembled in the presence | 
| of the husband and the father. The elder| 
|| Mr. LMastings, whose frame and faculties | 
were enfeebled by age and sorrow, could | 


| that all might yet be well, but he dared not | 
encounter the resentment and reproaches of| 
| hisson, and conceatment preyed like acanker- | 
| worm upon the heaftts of dll. The letters} 


|which Gertrude privately received from || his sympathy. 
|| Henry, had of late assumed a more cheer- || 


port of grateful rapture, and sunk wpon 
knees in pious thanksgiving. **¥ou will not 
‘retract your promise, dearest father,” ex- 
| claimed Gertrude, when recovered from the 
first transport of joy, she hung about her 
father’s neck, **you wiil forgive my Henry!” 
|*Yes, Gertrude! yes, my child, even if he 
was guilty, 1 forgive him for your sake, and 
in gratitude to Heaven that has spared you 
to my prayers!” But Henry was not guilty; 
he arrived that day with full predfs of his 
innocencé, wrung from the guilty agents 
whom his father had weakly and negleet- 
fully trasted. And Gertrude was as proud 
of his acquittal, as she was bappy in his 
|love. ‘It was a mislakesmy Gertrude,” 


only soothe his darling Gertrude with a hope || Said Henry, in reply to ber inquiries,” I 


meant to have written the brig Union.— 
Your father could soon have ascertained 
the fact of my not being in the ship, had 
we confessed our secret, and thus ensured 
Let us thank Heaven that 
no worse consequences have arisen from 


‘ful character. He spoke of returning to | our concealment. 


|| claim his bride, of being able to régain her 
| father’s good opinion, and of making some | 
| restitution for his losses. His last letter | 
| had informed her that he should sail in the 
| ship Union, tor America. The force of ex- 
| pectation, hope, fear, and lastly, the agony 
, of suspense, had kept Gertrude in a state of 
|| excitement. 
|| the ship had sailed from Madeira. Was ker 
| Henry on board? would her father be recon- 
|ciled to hint? should they meet again to} 


‘ part no more? ‘Fhese thoughts occupied her | 
| wale soul, and when her father read the | 


| fatat pavagraph which announced the loss 
| of the shi in which Henry was to sail, and 
i that the crew and passengers had perished, || 
no wonder that the shock nearly destroyed | 
her. ‘Made 1 known she was his wife,” || 
| sighed Mr. Hastings, as he leaned over his | 
daughter’s pillow, and kissed her burning | 
cheek, “had I known she was his wife, 1) 


She knew by the papers that | 











Written for the Port Folio, 
TO J.— 
I would not ask thee to forgive, 
If 1 had wrong’d cr injured thee 
For I in conscious pain should live 
Could such things ewer be! 





} 
| I would not ask thee to forgive, 

j If willingly I gave thee pain, 

| Self-punish’d, 1 should silent grieve, 
j Nor ask thy love again! 


I wouh! not ask thee to forgive, 

If 1 had slighted words of thine, 
i Hearts that to thine a pang can give 
Do fot r-semble mine! 


I would not ask thee to forgive,’ 
What fate. and mot my will las wrought 
But thal nm w thy heart w auld grieve 
Yor some sad future thought! 


1 would not ask thee to forgive 


transactions wifti Mr. Hastings, scarc<ly ad-|| could have pitied ber. I could not have | 
mitting a possibility of his exculpating him- || banished him in anger—I would have lis- || 
self. Yet the injurious epithets and intem-) tened to his protestation of innocence. 1 | 
perate language of Mr. Hastings roused his || would have tried to believe them true; but | 
indignation, and unable to “= a hearing, | 8 ayo teas caused by my own yio- || = +3 
he left the house, torn by conflicting emo- || lence, has destroyed my child!” “it may | — ‘ 

tions. His love for Goran however, and || yct be possible,” said Mrs. Hastings, sothan | OBL OR THREE FINGURED JACK 
pity for her distress, induced him again to || our child may yet be spared to us, nay, it is This daring marauder, whose real name 
seek an explanation with her exasperated || possible that Henry Spencer did not sail in|, was Mansong, wasa native of Africa. On: 
father, wh.ch only led to further violence. || the ship as he intended, will you then?” “1 | owaulee, his father, was in the decline of 
A secret meeting with Gertrude was de- || will forgive them both—I will receive him || years: and his sheep and bullocks were fre- 


But that I feel my soul would be 
Lonely and sad—if I should live 
Without thy sympathy! : 
Is1pora. 





tected by her father, who forgetting his pa- || a8 my son; his return would prove him inno- 


rental fondness in her apparent disobedi- | 


cent. Oh! Gertrude, my child, live for, 


| quently stolen by the Moorish robbers, who 
| came in large parties, and plundered the 


ence, confined her to her chamber. Henry || your poor father’s sake.” Gertrude opened | peaceful inhabitants of their property, 


found means of conveying a letter to her, in 


which he enjoined her to preserve the se- | had been in a long deep sleep which they |, depredations. 


She 


fier eyes and looked upon her father. 


| Our hero resolved to revenge their base 
He collected his country- 


cret of their marriage, until he could clear|| feared would be her last, but it was the cri- || men, and pictured to them thé liorrors and 


hiuiself from the aspersions thrown up@n his || sis of her disorder, and the worst was 


character, promising to return as soon 28 he 
should have obtained the means of vindica- 
ting himself, and claim her as his wife, as- 
suring her that he was the less averse to se- 
crecy for the present, knowing that a scene 
of confusion, perplexity, and perhaps a fa- 
ther’s death-bed, awaited him in Madeira. 
Mr. Hastings showed no symptoms of re- 
lenting in his decree, and Gertrude suffer- 
ed her husband to depart without declaring 
their marriage. ‘The result of the investi- 
gation which Mr. Ilastings set on foot, re- 
lative to the transactions in Madeira, threw 
no light upon the subject of Henry’s inno- 
cence. He was nearly ruined by Mr. Spen- 
cer’s failure, and his agents transmitted ac- 
counts no way favorable to his former part- 


past. | 
|| Slowly she recovered, almost unwilling to | 
return to life, since deprived of the hope) 
whicl: had sustained her in ber sorrow. But | 
|| Youth, beauty, and sweetness, were not! 
'| then to fall a victim to one involuntary er- | 
‘ror. ‘The nécessity of concealment was now | 
| past, and Gertriide could converse with her | 
softened father of Henry, of his innocence, 


} and weep for his supposed death. Gertrude | 


|sat at the breakfast table for the first time | 


| was given to her hopes. Ship news had | 
| beea carefully avoided since that eventful | 
paragraph, but an old lady, a visitor, took | 
up the newspaper, and read, after several | 
others, (for she expected a nephew from) 
sea, ) the following arrival, ‘*The brig Union, 





ner, who had died, leaving his affairs in a 


| from Madeira, &c. passengers, Henry Spen- | 


_ Since the fatal morning when the death blow || 


, calamities they were daily exposed to, and 
jexhorted them to revenge. The youths 
|embraces the opportunity; and Mansong 
led them to join Daisy, the King of Kaarta; 
who was then waging war with the pre- 
| fidious King of Bambarra. 
Daisy now defied the malice of the pow: 
| erful King of Bambarra, placing confidence 
in the valour of those few troops that were 
| scarcely dne fourth the number of his foes, 
who now appeared before the town of 
Kemmco, Mansong led his men to the 
, field; he rushed upon the foe, and bore 
| down all before his conquering atm. ‘This 
| encouraged the troops of Kaarra, who’ ap- 
| peared again in the ficld, aided’ by those of 
Simbing, headed by the victorious Maft- 


|| Song, who fought like a tiger: his valour in- 


| spired his own men, struck terror to the 
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heart of his foes—and he came off victori-/ 
ous. 

“When he returned from the fight, Daisy 

with tears of gratitude hailed him as a son.) 
The enemy retreated from Kemmoo; but in 

three days again appeared before the walls, 

with redoubled force. Mansong knew it 

was madness to resist them now, and re- 
treated to a town on the frontiers. 

The King of Kaarta had a beautiful 
daughter named Zaldwan. The soul of 
Mansong, though fired with martial glory, 
could not resist, those pleasing sensations’ 
her presence inspired, and lie employed | 
those hours, in which Ifis presence was not, 
required in the discharge of the important | 
duties of his situation, in conversation with 
bis beloved Zildwan. She too felt an e- 

ual passion for the hero whose valour had 
‘preserved her family from ruin. : 

The grateful King of Kaarta sanctioned 
their loves, and promised to join their 
hands, But,alas! no such happiness was 
in store for Mansong,. Those ideal scenes 


'|ed since he was dragged 


gins to work; no resource js left but in the 
superior skill of some more eminent Obeah 
man in the neighbourhood, who may coun- 
teract the magical operations of the other. 

Having now given an account of this ima- 
ginary charm, and its mischevous effects 
we shall return to our hero, who had arri- 
ved at Jamaica. 


On their arrival, Mansong, (whom we 
shall in future call Jack, that being the 





|| name given him on his arrival at Jamaica) 


with his fellow slaves, were disposed of ac- 
cording tolot. Hewas then branded on 
the breast, and he smiled upen the red hot 
iron as it seared him; but he had vowed re- 
venge,and called upon the God of his coun- 
| try to witness his vows of yengeance on the 
European race. 

Eighteen long tedious months had pass- 
from his native 
| country—from his friends, and from his be- 
trothed bride, the beautiful Zaklwan—and 


with a rod ofiron. 





of felicity were never to be realized. 

When the army of the hauglity King of 
Bambarra approached the town, Mansong 
issued out with a large body Of men from 
the town, and gave battle to the Bambar-| 
rans; who were defeated with great loss,— | 
The King now sent to Daisy to treat for 
peace; and this worthy man who loved the | 
welfare of his people, immediately sent) 
Mansong accompanied bya small detach | 
ment of his officers, to adjust the prelimi-| 
naries. ‘The Bambarrans who were as anx- | 
ious as the Kaartans to have peace restored, | 
huzzaed as Mansong, with his small troop, | 
entered Sigo, the town where the King 
waited toreceive them. Lubeg (the king 
of Bambarra) saw with a joyful eye the, 
leader of the Kaartans before him; and in- 
stantly devised a scheme to ruin his foe, and | 
terminate the military glory of the great| 
and warlike Mansong. 

Forthis purpose, Lubeg invited them | 
to the pajace, and the liquors of Bambarra 
were placed upon the board; Lubeg gave | 
the signal and a large party rushed in, | 
“Weare betrayed!” exclaimed Mansong | 
drawing his sword—and the Kaartans fol-| 
lowed hisexample, fought most furiosly. 
Mansong, with gleaming sabre, like a tiger) 
in the.toils, darting on the foremost cleft) 
him to the ground. He still fought and his | 
blood streamed ground; till at length over. 
come, he fell, covered with wounds, and 
four of his adversaries lay dead beside him. 
The others bound up his wounds, and with 
the rest of his betrayed party, sent him to) 
the carayan of a slave merchant. 

Four hyndred slaves were offered by 

Daisy for Mansongs release but the offer was 
rejected; and on the banks of the Gambia, 
they were sold to an English captain bound 
for Jamaica. 
We shall now leave our hero ploughing the 
ocean, and enduring all the horrors of con- 
finement ina slave ship; and present our 
readers with an authentic account of the 
Obi. 

The professors of Obi are, and always 
were, natives of Africa; and they have 
brought the science with them to Jamaica; 
where it is so universally practised, that 
there are few of the large estates, possess- 
ing native Africans, which have not one or 


more of them. 
is robbed of a hog or a 


When a 
fowl, he applies directly toan Obeah man 
or woman; itis then made known among 
his féllow blacks that Obi is set for the 
thief; and as soon as the latter hears the 


Amalkir, an Obeah practitioner, dwelt in 
| a lonesome cave, far removed from the en- 
| quiring eye of the suspicious whites, in the 

Blue Mountains; re was old and shriveled; 
|a disorder had contracted all his nerves, 
jand he could searce!y crawl. His cave was 


gave them Obi, that they might fearlessly 
rush where danger stood. ‘This Obi was 
supposed to make them invulnerable to the 
attacks of white men, and they placed im- 
plicit belief in its virtues. 

Jack approached his cave with a rever- | 
ental awe, he sought his friendship, and 
Amalkir engaged to set all the slaves of 
every plantation in the island in dreadful | 
commotion. 

Two summers had now elapsed since 
Jack arrived at Jamaica; and the slaves, 
who were excited to rebellion by Amalkir, | 

were firmly attached tohim. ‘They had by 
| stealth provided themselves with arms and 
}amunition, which they concealed in the 
Blue Mountains. | 

On the 10th of February, 1780, it was) 
resolved by this desperate band, headed | 
by adesperate and more determined leader 
to gleam around the flaming sword of ven- 
gence. Thesignalto be given was the 
firing of a gun. 

At length the eventful moment dawned! | 
the heavy bell struck the mdnight hour of | 
twelve,and the expectation of the negroes, 
wailing the approaching insurrection, was 
at the pitch. Jack listened to the solemn 
toll,as from the Vapour sepulcher it struck 
upon his ear and at this moment a gun was 
fired, and a horrid yell ensued, the slaves 
were in arms; Jack led them on the scenes 
of carnage. All the plantations were soon 
aroused and the alarm-bell rung, but ere 
the Europeans could be armed for their 
defence, Crawford town was in a blaze.— 
Screams of the defenceless, and groans of 
the dying, drowning the echoing noise of 
the slaughtering guns, assailed their ears, 
but this, instead of softening Jack’s heart, 
was the highest pleasure to him; it urged 
him to slaughter. 

The Government sent 500 choice Ma- 
roons in pursuit of those rebels, 

They met and fought; the Maroons made 
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Jack devised how to lash his persecutors | 


the dwelling place or refuge of robbers, be’ 
encouraged them in their depredations; and | 
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So 


all returned except Jack, who still deter- 
mined to harrass the Europeans. 

It would be tedious to inumerate all the 
exploits of this famous robber; we shall 
therefore enly relate a few of the most im- 
portant—One day, as Jack was reconoiter- 
ing, he beheld a negro, beneath, armed, 
bearing provisions. ary rushed down the 
mountain and attacked him. @bpashee 
drew a pistol from his girdle, fired,and shot 
off two of his antagonist’s fingers, from 
which he acquired the name of Three Fin- 
gered Jack. This enraged Jack, and he 
I used his sword with savage fury. Quashee 
|| received several wounds, and, no longer 
ee of maintaining the conquest, he 

fled; while Jack took charge of the booty, 
||and retired to his cave. : 
|| Jack now continued his ravages for near 
|; a year, Captain Orford, a young English- 
man, of the most amiable disposition, had 
| come over to Jamaica, with.a party of sol- 
\diers, who were to be gariiv mcd there.— 
|| Rosa, the daughter of Mr. Chapman, an 
|| eminent planter in Maroon’s town, had cast 
| a favourable eye upon Orford, who also 
|beheld her with the same affection. Mr. 
Chapman, who had much at heart the hap- 
l piness of his daughter, and finding that Or- 
|| ford really loved “her, consented to their 
| Speedy nuptials: but their joy was soon 
damped by an unexpeeted event, 
| One morning shooting party being re- 
|| solved on, Mr.Chapman, Captain Orford 
|| and his boy Tuckey, with several planters 
j,and their servants, proceeded along. the 

banks ofthe river Moant. Near the bay 











|| the game was pretty fair; Captain Orford, 


being too eager after the game, he and his 
boy were unfortunately separated from the 
|test of the company; They sprunga covy 
of wild fowl; the captain fired,and brought 
| down his mark, the bird falling on a rock 


} 


| which oyertopped the sea, Tuckey, ran up 


| the cliffto save the game. Jack who was 
, out in search of prey, met him,and without 
| further parley, threw bim into the ocean. 


I} Fortunately a boat was sailing by,and, per- 


| ceiving the transaction, took him on board. 

Jack now observing Captain Orford, he 
| levelled his gun, and shot him in the back. 
Orford prepared to return the fire,but Jack 
sprung upon him, and knocked him down 
with the butt-end of his piece, Orford im- 
| mediately fell bathed in blood, and Jack 
| took him on his shoulder and conveyed him 
to his cave. 


Mr. Chapman missing Captain Orord re- 
turned with his party to search for him, 
when they came to the bay, they found bis 
hat and gun laying on they ground. Im- 
mediately suspecting the disaster, he 
spread the alarm, and caused an instant 
pursuit, but without effect. Mr. Chapman 
absorbed in grief returned home. 

Rosa, perceived the company returni 
eagerly enquired for her beloved Orford; 
but the silence and sorrow appeared on 
every countenance, convinced her of the 
cause, and she immediately fainted away.— 
She was borne to her chamber, where she 
continued several days absorbed in sorrow. 

One morning Mr. Chapman visited the 
appartment of his daughter; but what was 
his surprise to find her chamber window 
open, a sheet flung out, and one end tied 
to the bed post. 

Jack had by this time rendered himself 
so obnoxious by his daily depredations,that 





great slaughter, and they fled in every di- 
rection. 

Next day the Governor published a pro- 
clamation, offering a free pardon to such of 
the insurgents as would return te their du- 








dreadful news, his terrified imagination be- 








ty. Thishad the desired effect: for they 


Governor Dalling found it necessary to of- 
fer a reward of one hundred pounds and 
|| the further reward of Freedom to anly slave 
| that should take or kill the said Three Fin- 
gered Jack. 
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In consequence of these offers, two re- || replied that his Obi had now no power.—| 
solute and bold negroes, named Quashee | Jack now, with his cutlass in his hand, threw 
and Sam, with a party of their townsmen, || himself down a precipice at the back of the 
resolved to go in search of Jack. And | cave. Quashee then drew his cutlass, and 
while this party are on their pursuits, we | plunged headlong down after him. The de- | 
shall return to Rosa, who had left her|| scent was nearly thirty feet, and both of | 
fathershouse in search of her lover. || them preserved their weapons in the fall. 

Dressed as a sailor boy, to secure her|| Having recovered their feet, they began a 
from violence: she proceeded onwards and || most dreadful combat. Sam descended af- 
by Widlent exertion climbed the craggy ||/ter them, and came just time enough to 
steep that overlooked Old Crawford Town. || save Quashee. The combatants now pre- 
Rosa saw 2 narrow dismal path, leading to || sented a horrid spectacle. Quashee had 
a dismal cave; and bent her steps to the in- || his right hand cvt off, and Jack streamed 
terior of the cave, which led still deeper in- || with blood from his shoulders and belly.— 
tothe gloomy abode, and to her infinite) Sam, however, decided the fate of the day; 
surprise, beheld a taper burning beneath!) he struck Jack on the head with a piece of 
She uttered a faint scream, and fell down | a rock, and stunned by the blow, he fell 
the rockyulescent into the cave, where the || senseless. Vhey then rushed on him, and i 
glimmering tokcn helped to lesson its | cut off his head and three-fingered hand, i} 
gloom. | and carried them in triumph to Morand Bay. | 

Three-fingered Jack, into whose cave The marriage between Captain Orford |, 
she '«l thus been precipitated, no sooner | and the amiable Rosa was soon after so- || 
beheld an European in his cave, than he | lemnized with the gpostest festivity, u 
seized one of his muskets by the Muzzic:, Quashce and Sam, having obtained ineir | 
and prepared to dash his brains out. Rosa| freedom and the promised rewards, annu- | 
fell upon her kneés, and exclaimed, ‘‘Mer- || ally celebrated the fall of the once terror of 
cy! mercy! Lama woman!” Jack dropped | the whole Island of Jamaica. | 

' 
| 
| 








| 
| 

| 
i! 
i 


the weapon; the itea of his beloved Zald- | 
wan recurred to his mind, and after some | 
deliberation he resolved that she should not } 


die. _ || was great. He did not seek for a theme || 
Night was setting in apace; Jack, after || amidst ordinary passions, with which men |! 
eating the plantain of which the hungry || must sympathize, or in literal facts, which || 
wines tied Be ak of alte ee ee ee el 
‘ a aking trary, he plunged at once through the) 
her escape; she was therefore hastening to 1 deep, and ventured to the gates of Heaven | 
acl hy ote ys cape aye = a || for creatures wherewith to people his story. | 
dread groan assailed her ear; she stops— | Even when he descended upon earth, it 
and opening the door of an inner cell, she |) I 7 


food! She | was not to sclect from the common mate- 
beheld her Orford pale and bloody! She) rials of humanity: But he drepped at once 


uetered aloud scream and fainted. This} upon Paradise, and awoke Adam from the 


MILTEN, | 
“The genius of Milton was as daring as it || 


} 
| 
' 
| 


in the human character, all the minute de“ 
licacies, all the distinct affections, all the 
contending interests, all the complicated 
passions of our species,seem to be laid open 





as far as is allowed to human discernment. 


Destitute of the aids of literature and of 


society, he seems to have possessed by in- 


tuition, all the advantages that reading and 
society bestow; and to have combined the 
warmest energies of passion, the buldest 
strokes of imagination, the justest proper- 
ties of reasoning, and the exactest niceties 
of conduct. He makes every description 
a picture, and every sentiment an axion.— 
He seems tohave known how every be- 
ing that has existed would speak and act 


junder every supposeable circumstance, 


and in every possible situation; and how a 
being that never did exist, must speak and 
act, it he should at any time be brought in- 
to actual existence.” 
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Enoch Croshy.— this interesting individual, the 
original of Harvey Birch,in Cooper's “Spy,” was re- 
cently in New York. He is about eighty years of 
age, and moves abont and converses with a degree 
of activity seldom witnessed at that advaneed peri- 
od of life. The manager of the Park Theatre not 
long since, announced the appearance of the “Put- 
nam Revolutionary Guards,” at that Theatre, heart. 
ed by Enoch Crosby, the “friend of Washington.” 





The Book & the Boudoir.—This private collec. 
tion of aneedotes, sketches, desultory reflections and 


|“Miscellaneous Curiosities,” accumulated during a 


long series of years by so distinguished an author- 





aroused Jack, who, taking the ladder, as- | dust, and painted the primitive purity of 


cended, and hung the key upon a project- | 
ing part of the rock, nearly thirty feet from 


| 
|\clouded aspect of man. 


| woman, and the erect stature and yet un- 
Nothing can be 


the ground. Jack then seated Rosa on a more beautiful than his pictures of our ‘first 


log, which served him as a chair, and tying | 
her hands together with a long cord, th 


e |} 
end of which he fastened to his hand he || 
fader’ 


retired to his mat, and placing the lac 
beneath him, sank again into a sound sleep. 

Rosa was now lost to all hope: However, | 
after some time passed in anxious thought, | 
hope illuminated her heart. 
she sat was placed a table, on which s:ood | 
a lighted taper; her only means was to con- | 
sume the cords that bound her hands. She| 
drew the table near to her with her feet, and | 
holding her hands over the light, burnt the | 
cord. | 

Rosa now cautiously approwched the | 
cell of her lover, and unlocked the door; | 
poor Orford fell senseless into her arms.— | 
His wounds were not great, but want of| 
nourishment had greatly enfeebled him. 

Jack having secured the ladder, they 
placed the table astride him, on which they | 
also put the log. Rosa now ascended, and 
Orford followed. As he stept from the log, 
down tumbled the spparrtus. Jack started | 
up in fury, aud fixed the ladder, but Orford | 
drew it up. Jack now climbed up the! 
rock, and had aearly reached the top, when 
Orford knocked him backwards. Stunned 
with the blow, he lay senseless, while they 
effected their escape. 

To return to Jack. Quashee and Sam, 
with their townsmen, had not proceeded 
far, ere they discovered a smoke. They 
now prepared for war, and came upon Jack 
berore he observed them. He was washing 
plantains, and turning his head round, he 
discovered his enemies, and instantly taking 
up his Foe 
death if they did not surrender. 





} 


Near where || 


n, threatened them with instant |! 
Quashee || 


parents,’ breathing the fragrant airs of 
Eden, communing with superjor natures, 
dreaming in the golden sun, feeding upon 
nectareous fruits, and lying ‘imparadised’ 
in one another’s arms, on pillows of violet 
and asphodel! What can surpass the figure 
| of Adam— 


| 





|*His fair large front, and eyes sublime, declared 
| Absolute rule.’ 


lexcept it be that of Eve, who 
| ‘—gs a yeil down to the slender waist 

| Her unadorned golden tresses wore.” 

the meekest, the purest, the Joveliest of her 
sex. Thus has Milton, without any of the 
ordinary aids, fashioned a poem, which, 
both for sublimity and beauty, is quite un- 
paralleled in the history of fiction. Homer 
was more various, more dramatic, more uni- 
formly active, more true to the literal fact, 
perhaps, than he, and Virgil more correct, 
while Spencer dwelt as completely upon 
poetic gronnd; but there js a grandeur of 
conception in Milton, a breadth of charac- 
ter, and a towering spirit, which stood 
over his subject and pervaded it from be- 
ginning to end, that we shall searcely ad- 
mit to exist in any other poet. He was, in 
our minds, the greatest epic poet of the 


world. At any rate, there is no one but 
Homer who can stand in competition with 
him.—Edinburgh Review. 





Charaeter of Shakspeare. 


BY HANNAH MOORE. 

“I consider Shakspeare «sa philosopher 
as wellasa poet. ‘To his acute and saga- 
cious mind, every varied situation of the 
human heart, every shade of discrimination 








| ess as Lady Morgan, cannot be otherwise than in- 
teresting. It is quite an amusing record ef the 
| thoughts of a literary Indy; so many of them, how- 
| ever, may be consilered as merely “loose thoughts,” 
unrestrained by a clue sense of delicacy and prop:i- 
ety, that, although we have found much to admire 
‘in looking overits pages, we do not feel authorised 
totake upon ourseives the responsibility of recom- 
mending the “Book of the Boudoir,” to our fair 
readers,especially since there are so many volumes 
within their reach from which as much interest, and 
probably more profit may be derived. 
GF 
MARRIED. 
| On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. G. T. Be- 
, dell, Charles J. Thomss, of this city, to Mise Ann 
| Malony of Kingsessing’ on ‘Thursday, 12th inst. by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, J. B. Ross, Esq. of 
| Chambersburg to Miss Anne Coxe; on the 22nd of 
July at the Island of Timos; the Rev. Jonas King, 
ove of the American Agents at Greece,to Miss Aun 
Aspacia Mengus, a Greek Lady of Smyrna. 


DIED. 
OnBunday morning the 15th inst. after a short 
r. Alexander Walkinshaw, of this city. 











FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
No. 76 south Third street, between Gi- 
rard’s Bank and Walnut street. 
Just received, Ry brent De Cruce, a Novel, 
in 2 volumes, 12mo, 

Publications. Waldegrave; Peace; 
Campaigns.of a Cornet; the New Forest; 
Romances of Real Life, by the author of 
“Hungarian Tales;” Devereux, by the 
autnor of “‘ Peiham;” Capt. Hail’s Travels 
in North America; the School of Fashion; 
Richelien, a Tale of France, &c. &e. with 
every new work. 

Token, 


The Atlantic Souvenir and 
Christmas and New Year’s for 
1830, splendidly bound, with gilt leaves 
and highly finished engravings on steel, 
the first artists, just received and for'sale as 
above. nov. 4. 














